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Hrbkova notes that there are forty-four Catholic churches and 
priests, a fine church at Brainard and several flourishing paroch- 
ial schools, twenty Protestant churches, largely Methodist and 
Presbyterian, and five rather recently organized Liberal Think- 
ers' societies. In a consideration of Bohemian literary activi- 
ties, there is mentioned : Reverend A. Klein of Brainard, vicar 
of the Lincoln diocese, a contributor to the Otto Encyclopedia ; 
Fr. G. S. Bros of Schuyler, a frequent writer for the Catholic 
press, and at present working on a history of Nebraska in the 
Bohemian tongue, and Fr. Joseph Habenicht, formerly of Ne- 
braska, now of Chicago, who has written a monograph on the 

Czechs in Nebraska. „ T „ 

K. J. P. 



Ideals of America. Prepared for the City Club of Chicago. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Pp. 324. 

Like any collection of papers by different authors, the con- 
stituent parts of this book are of varying merit. Some of the 
essays rise to the height of a very real idealism, worthy of the 
very best in our country; others seem to be satisfied with medi- 
ocre attainment and a lower conception which, if it accurately 
represented America's ideal, would bode ill for our land. In 
literary merit these essays also vary greatly. Probably the best 
written is the paper on "Ideals in Law," by former Chief Justice 
Winslow of Wisconsin, and in our judgement, the least worthy 
one is that on "Ideals in Society" by Mrs. Elsie Clews Parsons; 
but perhaps this is because she is dealing with a subject whose 
"ideals" are lower. "Society" in the sense of that nameless 
and purposeless thing which the author tells us is but a "group 
of social facts for which there is no term, for which the best 
descriptive device the sophisticated few have contrived is a 
capital letter and quotation marks," does not lend itself readily 
to ideals. Her slurring remarks about Catholicism, her ready 
classification of "Catholics or Buddists" as apparently on a par, 
stamp her effort as that of a shallow mind. On the other hand, 
Professor Coe in his "Ideals in Religion," although he is unfor- 
tunately satisfied with a nebulous "brotherhood" instead of the 
Catholic ideal which he sets forth in his statement that "The 
only ethical unity of American that Catholicism will at all con- 
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sider, therefore depends upon accepting the Catholic interpre- 
tation of authority in religion and morals. This great historic 
institution sees no hope for our moral distractions, our divided 
purposes, short of the extension of the Church itself until it 
becomes the one and only church of us all," nevertheless does 
describe the Catholic position with a fairness and accuracy 
that we hope are prophetic. 

Most of the essays are without outstanding characteristics, 
and the world has moved so far since 1916 when the first of 
them was delivered, that much in them is only interesting as 
showing how many changes thought has undergone in this half- 
decade. K. 



The Story of the Pilgrims for Children. By Roland G. Usher, 
PhD. New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp.142. 

History told in an interesting way within the grasp of the 
child mind is much needed, but little which is absolutely reliable 
and free from bias is to be found. This volume starts out in a 
way which leads one to suppose that it will be such. It is well 
made, well illustrated, and well told, and while the author pro- 
fesses to be following accurately the best authorities, the uni- 
formity with which the Pilgrims are "generous" and "good" 
and all others are "wicked" casts suspicion upon the whole nar- 
rative. This sort of propaganda is not history, but the impres- 
sion which it makes upon a child's mind can be eradicated in 
after years only by a great deal of careful study. In order to 
appreciate the services of the Pilgrim Fathers it is not necessary 
to make them demigods. This fixed purpose leads the author 
into some rather queer situations. On p. 95 he tells us that 
newcomers from England, found the colony "in good spirits, 
anxious to work and fight," but he has led us to believe that 
they were so "good" that fighting was quite out of their line. 
Again on p. 138 he says, "Quakers came to Plymouth, but were 
not ill-treated," yet he admits that "Sometimes they had to 
stand for hours in the pillory, or sit a long time in the stocks." 
Such things mar what otherwise might have been a worth while 
contribution to American history for young folks. 

Floyd Keeler. 



